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PRIMROSE; 

OB, 

THE BELLS OP OLD EFFINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 

PRIMROSE. 

I was coming across the Cathedral Green of 
Effingham one afternoon, tired with a succes¬ 
sion of music-lessons which I had been giving 
for some hours, when my attention was sud¬ 
denly arrested by a little figure sitting upon 
the ledge of stone-work, from which sprang 
the iron palisades dividing the Green from 
the road which ran parallel to it. 

The child sat, or rather balanced herself 
in her uncomfortable position—her knees 
doubled up, and her elbows resting on them, 
while two tiny hands made a cushion for 
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the round, almost baby-like chin, as she 
gazed up at the elm trees, unconscious of 
all observers or passers by. The child bore 
unmistakeable marks of a want of womanly 
care in her dress. A big bonnet fell back 
from her small head. A shawl was crossed 
and tied behind after a fashion of times gone 
by. And her boots, though good and strong, 
looked far too heavy for those little feet. But 
the face, as it was raised towards the blue 
sky, kept me spell-bound. I do not know 
that it was pretty, in the common accepta¬ 
tion of the word, but it had a far-away, wist¬ 
ful, questioning look, which we sometimes 
see in the faces of little ones, who live a life 
apart from companions of their own age, and 
whose minds are filled with dreamy fancies 
and visions, which find no room, perhaps, in 
those of children, who have books and play, 
and dolls, and toys, and excitement of various 
kinds, to vary the hours of childhood as they 
pass. Involuntarily, after a minute’s pause^ 
I touched the child, stroking back her gold- 
coloured hair and saying gently, " What are 
you thinking of ? ” 

She did not start up and rush away, as 
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I expected. A brighter colour came into 
her cheeks, and then she answered in a 
clear treble voice, “ I was watching the rooks 
build, and listening to the bells. I come 
every day when it is fine.” 

“ What is your name, dear ? ” 

“ Posia Father sometimes calls me Posie. 
My right name is Mary Primrose Lacey.” 

“Primrose!” I repeated, “Posie! Such 
pretty names! ” 

“ Yes,” she said with a little confidential 
nod. “ Mother called me Primrose before 
she died. So I was christened by that name.” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“ Going in nine. I am going home now. 
Good-bye.” 

She had unfolded herself from her cramped 
position by this time, and stood before me 
trying to pull her big bonnet on her head, 
but the tangled masses of hair weighed it 
back again and refused to be so imprisoned. 
There she stood, her whole aspect so unlike 
the children one sees every day, and yet with 
an indescribable childishness and youthful¬ 
ness about her. 

“Let me walk home with you,” I said. 
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"Then I shall know where you live, and I 
can come and see you.” 

She scarcely assented to my proposition, 
and toddled on before me in her great heavy 
boots, slyly peeping out, now and then, from 
behind her bonnet and hair to see if I were 
really following. We had not far to go, only 
across the road, and then a few steps down a 
narrow lane—St. Magdalene’s Lane—which 
was a short cut I had sometimes taken to get 
quickly to pome of my pupils* houses in 
Orient Circus. Primrose stopped before a 
little dark shoemaker’s shop, where a pale, 
care-worn man sat, with his tools about him, 
hard at work. Posie was up the step in a 
moment and sprang upon her father, who 
looked old enough to be her grandfather. 

"Well, pet! well, Posie! home so soon! 
have those rooks finished for to-night?” 
Then seeing me, he put the child down, and 
advancing said, "What can I do for you, 
ma’am ? ” 

“ Thank you,” I said, “ I do not want any¬ 
thing. I have only been making friends with 
your little girl, and she has been telling me 
her name.” 
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u Oh, indeed, ma’am,” said Mr. Lacey, 
resuming mechanically his seat, and picking 
up the boot he was soling. “My Posie is 
very fond of going to the yard and watching 
the rooks and listening to the bells; aren’t 
you, my Posie ? ” 

“ I must get your tea now, father,” was the 
response, and my small friend took off the 
large bonnet, saying quietly, “Untie my 
shawl, father, it is in a hard knot,” and 
presently stood divested of her outer gar¬ 
ments, in a holland pinafore which left a rim 
only, of a dark cotton frock visible below it. 
Then nodding at me she disappeared into a 
small room behind the shop, and I heard her 
rattling the tea-cups and bustling about with 
great importance. 

“ Take a seat, Miss,” said Mr. Lacey, pre¬ 
sently. “I am sadly forgetful of my manners, 
but so few gentry ever cross my threshold. 
My business has gone down mostly to the 
mending and patching. Time was, when 
things were very different.” And the poor 
man heaved a deep sigh. 

“ Do you live here alone with that dear 
little girl ? ” I asked. 
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“ Ay, that is I lets off the two top rooms 
next the roof to an old party who pays me 
part rent, and part by a little overlooking of 
things, scrubbing out the place now and then, 
and doing a stitch for Primrose. Upon the 
whole, I am pretty handy myself at a needle, 
and the child—why, she is handy at any¬ 
thing—she is! ” He had his head bent over 
his work while he spoke; now he paused, 
rubbed his face with a comer of his grimy 
apron, and added, “ Beg your pardon, Miss, 
for talking so much.” 

“ But I like to listen,” I replied. “ I have 
been so taken with your little girl, anything 
about her interests ma Has she lost her 
mother long ? ” 

"Eight years last March—Eight years.” 

I had touched a sore place, and the man's 
voice sounded like the voice of one in pain. 

“ She died when the child was six weeks 
old and a day. She faded and died. She 
was always fond of flowers. I had tramped 
out one Sunday to find a primrose, I knowed 
she loved 'em so. I got three or four down 
at Stoke. Wasn't she pleased ! She kissed 
'em as if they were friends, and put one on 
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the baby’s breast and said, “ John, let ns call 
her Primrose.” She died that night, she did; 
but I called the child Primrose, and her own 
name Mary—Mary ”—he repeated absently. 

And now there was a sound from the par¬ 
lour, “ Oh, father, do come, father, I’ve been 
and upset the milk! I am so sorry, father! ” 
“ Never mind, my pretty,” said the shoe¬ 
maker, hobbling off to the child. “You are 
too little to reach things from the shelf. 
I ’ve told you so.” 

I had gone to the door of the parlour to 
see if I could render any help, and Posie 
nodded and smiled at me while her father 
wiped her with a coarse cloth. She had put 
the tea out very neatly, and the little black 
stone tea-pot was set to draw on the hob. 

“ Such a silly thing to do,” she kept re¬ 
peating. “ Now I must go out for some more 
milk. Oh, there’s Dick, he will go ! ” 
Turning in the direction of Posie’s smiles 
and nod, I saw in the shop a great awkward 
boy of eleven or twelve, who said, “You 
came home early this afternoon, Posie; what 
was that for ? It gave me a turn, it did, not 
to see you in the Green.” 
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Primrose looked at me and laughed. “ I 
found somebody else to walk with,” she said. 
“ But I had heard the bells, so I didn’t want 
to stay.” 

“ Here,” said Mr. Lacey to Dick, “ make 
yourself useful for once, and take this ’ere jug 
to the dairy and get us two penn’orth.” 

“ May she come too ? ” 

"Yes, father, let me!” And the little 
woman donned her bonnet again, slung 
the shawl over her shoulders, and seizing 
Dick’s hand, went away with something as 
near a skip as her heavy garments would 
allow. 

“ Who is that boy ? ” I asked of Posie’s 
father, as I prepared to follow the children. 

“ He is a young urchin whose mother was 
a kind of cousin of Posie’s mother. His 
father is at sea, and he lives with an old aunt 
here, well-to-do, however, who sends him to 
school. He is a young scapegrace, but fond 
of Primrose, so I puts up with him sometimes, 
and he brings her home most afternoons from 
the Green, and I have trusted him to take 
her a walk on Sundays, but not often—not 
often. Good evening. Miss—good evening,” 
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he ended in return to my good-bye, and I 
pursued my way homewards. At the bottom 
of St. Magdalene’s Lane I turned and looked 
up its little dark narrow thoroughfare, and 
there I saw Primrose and Dick return¬ 
ing from their mission to the dairy. The 
blue and white jug in Dick’s right hand, 
Primrose tightly grasping the olher. The 
old black bonnet had fallen back again, and 
the child’s hair caught what light there was 
in St. Magdalene’s Lane. Little Primrose, I 
thought; she is well named. I must see her 
again and see her often. 

I carried the vision of the child along the 
busy thoroughfare of Effingham High Street. 
It was Friday, and market day, and the shops 
were all in gay trim with spring attire, car¬ 
riages stood before the doors with self-satis¬ 
fied county dowagers leaning back in them, 
and young ladies smiling and chattering and 
bowing to acquaintances and friends. My 
roll of music in my hand, I went slowly along. 
I was tired, and the little diversion in which 
I had indulged in making Primrose’s acquain¬ 
tance had made me later than usual. We all 
know the pressure of solitude in a crowd— 
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where we move alone and apart—in which are 
no familiar faces, and where we expect no 
friendly greetings. At last I reached my 
lodgings where I knew I was waited for, and 
where I knew I should have to cheer another, 
and must dismiss all clouds from my face. 
My sister and I had two rooms in a neat 
little cottage in the suburbs of Saint Bride’s, 
which ran out towards the country in a direct 
line from the High Street. We had a little 
garden in front of the house, and a strip of 
ground behind, where a large apple tree blos¬ 
somed every spring, and was the yearly 
delight of my sister’s life. A life so scanty 
of delights, so bare, to all outward seeming, 
that it grew to be the one great aim of mine 
to brighten it, bit by bit, as I could. But 
this was not always easy, and yet I have lived 
to learn that the greater the effort we make 
for another, the dearer that other becomes. 
It is ever more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive. 



CHAPTER IL 

A NEW INTEREST FOR MILDRED* 

n So late! oh, you are so late, Janet! Where 
have you been ? ” 

“ I know I am late, dear,” I said, ringing 
the bell for the kettle to be brought; the tea 
was already on the table. I went up to 
Milly’s sofa and kissed the poor thin face, 
every line of which I knew so well, the dark 
hair braided back from the low forehead, and 
the hazel eyes brimming with tears. 

“ Has it been a very long day, dear ? ” 

" Yes, oh, yes, and I have finished all the 
red wool; you said it would last through to¬ 
day, and it has not. It was all done before 
one o’clock, so I have had no work.” 

“ Mrs. WatsonJbrought you up your dinner 
all right, I hope ?” 

“ Yes, but it was so cold, and Mrs. Watson 
is in a horrid temper.” 
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I was well used to all these little fretful 
wailings. Many and many an invalid knows 
that trifles like these of which my poor Milly 
complained, make the sum of life to them. I 
always tried to turn the current of Milly’s 
thoughts, and to-day I knew I had something 
to tell her which would amuse and interest 
her. But, alas! before I could begin, our 
good but rather hot-tempered landlady opened 
the door with a bounce and put the kettle on 
the fire with a certain crashing in of the coals, 
which betokened that her mind was not in 
the most serene state. I took no notice of 
her murmured “ ’Tis to be hoped you'll like 
your tea better than your dinner, Miss Milly. 
I daresay, now, your poor sister hasn’t tasted 
a mouthful this day. The selfishness of some 
folks is past me!” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Watson,” I interposed, “ I had 
some luncheon. I happened to be hungry 
and treated myself to a patty, but that will 
not hinder my doing justice to that beautiful 
poached egg and bacon. No one ever poaches 
eggs as you do.” 

All this time I was making signs to Milly 
to make no retort, and filling up the pauses 
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by a little soothing flattery to Mrs. Watson. 
But evidently Milly and our landlady had 
had a passage of arms from which neither 
could recover. Milly sobbed and cried, and 
Mrs. Watson said, “You needn't cry and 
make yourself ill, and keep your poor sister 
up all night after slaving all day. But next 
time I bring you a sweet-bread done to a 
turn, I hope you won't make faces at it 
and say it is burned when it is not, that's 
all.'' 

Mrs. Watson shut the door scarcely less 
gently than she had opened it, and Milly 
burst out: “ The sweet-bread was scorched, 
I couldn't touch it. She is a nasty cross 
thing! Oh, Janet, do let us change our 
lodgings.” 

“No, dear, Mrs. Watson is a kind friend to 
us on the whole. She keeps our rooms neat 
and clean, and takes care to make everything 
go as far as possible. We could not live as 
we do, if she did not manage for us so 
economically. Now, here is a lovely cup of 
tea for you, and such a thin bit of toast. 
While you eat it I will tell you of a new 
friend I have made to-day.” 
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“ A new pupil, I suppose ? ” 

“No; a new flower.” 

“ Did you buy it in the market ? is it 
coming soon ? ” 

I laughed, and answered, “ No, it is not to 
be bought; but you shall see it and tell me 
if it is not sweet and pretty. What do you 
think of a child named Primrose, living in 
St. Magdalene’s Lane, and blooming there 
just as the flower, which is her namesake, 
lifts up its bright eye to heaven from the 
dark shadow of some steep bank, where the 
trees meet overhead ? ” 

“As they used to do in our old house, 
Janet. Oh, shall I ever, ever see primroses 
growing again ? ” 

“ Some day, please God, when I have got 
as many pupils as there are hours in the day, 
and I can ask such a big price for my les¬ 
sons.” 

“Go on about little Primrose,” Mildred 
said. And I told the story of the child as I 
knew it then, and the old weary father, the 
tender memories of the past which gathered 
round the child; the child herself, with the 
queerest old-world air about her which 
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had attracted me first, and the large 
wistful eye gazing so intently into the 
top of the trees where the rooks were 
building. 

“ When will you bring her to see me ? to¬ 
morrow, Janet ? ” 

“We must wait till Sunday, dear, I am 
afraid. To-morrow is my day for Burton, you 
know, and I shall not be home till late. But 
I do not go till two o’clock, so we shall dine 
together. And now we will have a cosy 
evening. Suppose you try and draw Prim¬ 
rose from my description of her, and then on 
Sunday we will see how like it is.” 

Mildred had a taste for drawing; not culti¬ 
vated or finished enough to be available for 
what we needed—money; but had she been 
able to have lessons, she would have been, I 
often felt, an artist As it was, her drawings 
were very pretty, and I treasured them. She 
knitted babies’ shoes for the shops, tatted, and 
did crochet with her little thin fingers, and 
had recourse to the making of those countless 
small knick-knacks, which are paid for in 
proportion to their intrinsic value, and not in 
proportion to the time expended in producing 
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them. Mildred had an accident in her child¬ 
hood which had laid her prostrate on her 
back for many years. Five years before the 
time of which I write, we were left orphans, 
and almost literally alone in the world, as far 
as relations were concerned. I was just 
twenty, and Mildred eighteeen. With the 
help of a few introductions from some of my 
father’s late parishioners, I got a little work 
in Effingham as a teacher of music. By 
degrees this had extended, and I was now 
able by continuous effort to keep myself and 
Mildred in comparative comfort. But none 
can tell, till they have tried, how difficult it 
is for two women, and one a helpless invalid, 
to support themselves by their unassisted 
exertions. I loved music, so that the 
drudgery of teaching its elements was not to 
me what it might seem to others. It was a 
pleasure to me to guide little stumbling 
fingers through the scales, and to see them 
achieve at last the difficult feat of keeping 
both hands together, and turning over the 
second or third finger in the right instead of 
the wrong place. And then to see awaking 
in their little souls the real true love of music. 
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which did now and then happen. Nothing 
could be a greater reward than that, and it 
repaid me over and over again for toil and 
trouble. Of course there were many of my 
pupils who never got beyond a desire to rattle 
off the last new waltz, or some showy piece 
full of turns and twists, and opportunities for 
exhibition of skill But there were two or 
three, whose eyes would kindle at a bit of Beet¬ 
hoven’s symphonies, and grow dim as some 
of Mendelssohn’s pathetic chords became 
familiar. These were the bright spots in my 
life as a music mistress; and now a very 
bright one was at hand. 

I went to Burton once a-week to give les¬ 
sons at several schools to younger pupils. 
On my way to the station, on this particular 
Saturday, I went to St. Magdalene’s Lane 
that I might ask Mr. Lacey to let me have 
his little daughter the next day for a few 
hours. I found him bent almost double over 
his work, looking as if he had not moved since 
the day before. Primrose was putting on her 
bonnet and getting ready to go to the Green. 
I fastened her shawl in the appointed knot, 
and tied the crumpled black strings under the 
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little dimpled chin, and great was my pleasure 
when the rosy lips folded up, and Primrose 
said “ Kiss me.” 

“ I am come to ask your father if he will let 
you go to church with me to-morrow after¬ 
noon, and then come home to tea with me 
and my sister. Will you come, Prim¬ 
rose ? ” 

The child hesitated, but the colour came 
and went in her face. Then she whispered 
“ I can’t leave father.” 

" I am sure, ma’am,” said the shoemaker, 
rubbing his forehead in a way that was pecu¬ 
liar to him, “I’m much obliged to you; but 
Primrose never went to church in her life. I 
have had no heart for it since my Mary died, 
and the child has no Sunday clothes nor 
nothing. She isn’t fit to come to tea with 
ladies.” 

“ Oh, yes she is! and as for not going to 
church, it is time she began. You would like 
it, would you not, Primrose ? ” I asked of the 
child. 

“Yes, if there’s music,” she said quickly. 
“ I listen to the organ and the singing outside 
the Cathedral, and I like it so; though the, 
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bells is the very best. They speak and sing, 
and say nice things.” 

“ What things ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, I couldn’t tell you,” she said, shaking 
her head, “I tried to tell Dick, and he 
laughed.” 

“ Will I consider it settled that you come 
with me to-morrow? I shall call for you 
about half-past two, and I know your father 
will spare you for once. I have a sister at 
home who has always to lie on the sofa, 
because she is ill, and she wants to see you.” 

Primrose nodded her head; and her father 
raising no farther objection, the agreement 
was made. The child toddled by my side as 
far as the Cathedral Green, and I watched 
her take up her old position in the place 
where I saw her first. Then I pursued my 
way to the station, and in less than a quarter 
of an hour was at my destination. I had very 
dull pupils, and felt thoroughly tired when, 
my afternoon’s work over, I was making my 
way towards home. After I had taken a few 
steps up the High Street, I was conscious 
that a boy was following me. He kept close 
at my side, and some uncomfortable ideas 
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that he had a design on my pocket, began to 
arise in my mind. At last I turned full 
upon him, and said, “ My boy, what do you 
want ?” 

A gruff voice replied, and as the boy spoke 
and looked up at me, I recognised Primrose’s 
friend, Dick. 

“ I always take Posie walks on Sundays; 
what do you want with her ? ” 

“ This is not a civil way to speak, is it ? ” 

"No; I don’t feel civil,” said the boy. 
" We were very happy till you came interfer¬ 
ing. The old gentleman, he don’t like it 
either, I can tell you. ’ 

“ Primrose’s father made no objection, ex¬ 
cept one which really came to nothing. The 
child herself is pleased to come, and I am 
pleased to have her.” 

"Of course you are, but I ain’t pleased; 
so now you know.” 

“ Are you very fond of little Primrose ? ” I 
asked. 

Dick did not speak; but I saw his lip 
quiver. 

“ If you are fond of Primrose,” I continued, 
" let us be friends. I want to be her friend; 
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so you must let me be yours too. Dick, I 
want to tell her about the Friend of little 
children, and I will tell you also, if you 
like. You go to school, don’t you, Dick ? ” 

“ Yes, I goes to National School, down the 
town; sometimes, that is—I take a lark 
instead now and then.” 

“Well, at school, whether you go often or 
seldom, you must have heard of this Friend 
of little children.” 

“ Oh, if you mean religion,” Dick said, “ I 
don’t fancy it. I believe we reads the Bible, 
but I don’t listen; and I never get on with the 
Catechism. Learning ain’t in my line; if it 
wasn’t for Primrose I should be off to sea.” 

“ Tell me where you live.” 

“No, I shan’t; you’ll be coming to tell 
tales to the old lady about me. She is cross 
enough as it is! ” 

“Dick, I am afraid you are not a good 
boy,” I said steadily. 

“No I ain’t; you’ve hit it now. I am 
only good when I am with that child, and 
you want to get her away from me.” 

“ I want to do no such thing; here is my 
house, if her father will allow you, you may 
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come here for her to-morrow evening at 
seven o’clock and take her home.” 

The cloud began to clear from Dick’s face, 
and I was touched by his saying, “ If you 
had nobody to love you in the world; if you 
had nothing hut scoldings, and ratings, and 
knew you were hated, and thought a trouble 
and plague; you’d just know what it is to 
have a little one like that smile at you and 
be pleased to see you, and-” 

Poor Dick’s voice broke down; he rubbed 
the sleeve of his jacket over his eyes and, 
before I could rejoin, dashed away full 
speed. 

What a strange history had opened before 
me. Here was, perhaps, the opportunity I 
had often longed for, of helping on some little 
feet in the right path. What leisure time 
I had from my teaching, I always felt it my 
duty to devote to Mildred. Thus I had no 
class at a Sunday school, and no district 
of the poor to visit. With some of my 
pupils, I had, I hoped, a little influence; 
but though occasionally they really made 
friends with me, and their mothers and elder 
sisters would come and see Mildred, and 
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give me flowers and fruit for her, with the 
greater part, my music lessons comprised the 
whole of my intercourse with the children, 
and conversation as to their progress, was the 
sum and substance of my acquaintance with 
their parents.* Thus little motherless Prim¬ 
rose found a place, very quickly, in my 
heart 



CHAPTER III. 


A BRIGHT SUNDAY. 

Sunday was a lovely spring day. I was 
true to my promise; and, as I entered the 
shadow of St. Magdalene's Lane, I saw the 
little figure seated on the door-step of her 
father's shop, evidently waiting for me. 

The old man issued from the room behind 
the shop with a pipe in his mouth, look¬ 
ing very dreamy, untidy, and un-Sunday- 
like. 

“ It is kind of you to come, Miss,” he said, 
“ but Mrs. Tombs, the party I mentioned up¬ 
stairs, says that the child ain’t dressed smart 
enough to go out with you. I wish her to 
be neat and clean, for her poor mother was 
always like a new pin; but I don’t under¬ 
stand nothing about dress.—Lor! how 
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should I ? I don’t wan’t to see her tawdry, 
like them girls opposite, but—” 

I interposed to prevent farther discussion 
about Primrose’s appearance; and she put 
her little hand in mine with a confiding 
trustfulness which was very endearing. 

"Good-bye, father dear, good-bye,” she 
said, turning from me a moment to throw 
her arms round his neck. 

"Dick is to come for me; poor Dick!” 
she said to me, as we went out into the lane, 
" he is always kind to me.” 

As we reached the Cathedral Green, the 
chime of the ten bells for service was just 
beginning. 

"There,” said little Primrose, "there are 
my dear old bells ; I love them! ” 

" Have you really never been to church, 
Primrose ? ” 

"I have been in a church, but not to 
stay,” she answered. "But to please me, 
Dick comes in with me, and then we slip out 
again.” 

" Can you read, Primrose ? ” 

"No;” she said sadly, "and I want to 
learn so much.” 
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“ I will teach you.” 

“ Oh, how nice ! ” was the ecstatic answer. 

“Now we are going to church, Primrose, 
God’s House, you know; where people go to 
worship Him, and pray to Him, and ask 
Him for all they need. You will not under¬ 
stand all you hear, but you will be quiet and 
good, I know.” 

There was no need for me to say this. 
Primrose walked by my side sedately into a 
church not far from the Cathedral, and when 
she saw me kneel down, she knelt too. When 
the organ began to play, the bright colour 
came to her face, and her eyes dilated with 
eagerness. As I looked at her I saw that 
music would touch her as, perhaps, nothing 
else would. When the prayers were over 
and the hymn sung, little Primrose sat very 
still,looking up at the clergyman and trying to 
drink in his words. I knew that what he said 
would be plain and earnest, and I had chosen 
this church on purpose. Not that the child 
could follow even that short, simple address; 
but as she trotted home by my side, her first 
remark showed that a tiny seed had fallen 
into her heart. 
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“I liked to hear about Jesus,” she said. 
“ I liked to sing about Him. Is it very, very 
long ago since He said ‘ Come unto Me ? ’ I 
forget the rest.” 

“It is a very, very long time since He 
said those words on earth; but He is 
always saying them to us now—to you and 
to me, Primrose.” 

The child was altogether child-like, and 
very soon was chattering about other things, 
asking questions about the lady who was ill, 
and the tame canary which I told her came 
out of his cage to sit on Mildred's shoulder. 

Mrs. Watson opened the door, when I 
rang, and I saw her eye light curiously on 
Primrose. 

“ Lor! Miss Henley, where did you pick 
up that old-fashioned bit of goods ? She 
looks as if she was come out of the ark ! ” 

“She is Noah's Dove, if she did,” I 
answered. “ She is a little friend of mine, 
Mrs. Watson, I have brought home to see 
Mildred.” 

Mrs. Watson was resplendent in her Sun¬ 
day attire—a shot silk dress, and grand cap, 
with two pink roses. Little Primrose looked 
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at my landlady with fully as much astonish¬ 
ment as Mrs. Watson surveyed her. But 
the sweet eyes were not to be resisted. 

"She is a nice little thing, I daresay. 
Wipe your shoes on the mat, my dear. I 
shall be out this evening, Miss Henley, but 
I have set your tea, and the girl, Hester, will 
clear it away. She ought to be in by this 
time (glancing at the clock); if she isn’t 
punctual she ’ll catch it” Mrs. Watson dis¬ 
appeared into the kitchen, and Primrose and 
I went up-stairs. 

The meeting between my sister and Prim¬ 
rose did not disappoint me. In my sister’s 
eyes there came a pleasant light of interest 
. and admiration, and she held out her thin 
arms, saying “ Come and kiss me, you dear 
little thing.” 

Primrose obeyed; and then I took off her 
bonnet and shawl, smoothing the pale golden 
hair, and told her to sit down upon a foot¬ 
stool by Mildred’s sofa, while I went to lay 
0 aside my best things, carefully, till Sunday 
came again. 

When I returned, I found Primrose and 
Mildred were quite at ease with each other. 
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But Primrose had left the foot-stool, and was 
examining the room, child fashion. " Every ¬ 
thing is pretty,” she was saying. “ Make the 
yellow bird sing. May he come out of his 
cage ? ” 

Then I opened the door, and Dickie, after 
a little hesitation, and knowing turns of his 
head from side to side, as if he were examin¬ 
ing the stranger and was at last satisfied, 
hopped from his perch and flew out to Mil¬ 
dred. Primrose’s delight was unbounded. 
She clapped her hands in ecstasy, and those 
beautiful eyes of hers dilated, and the rosy 
flush came to her cheek. Then when Dickie 
had eaten a seed out of Mildred’s mouth, 
lay down in her hand, and chirped, and 
fluttered back to his cage, we sat down to 
our tea. 

Primrose behaved with great propriety; 
far better than I have seen children of seven 
years old do in the higher ranks of life. She 
was silent at tea; but when it was over, she 
breathed out what had evidently been in her 
mind. "I wish father could see it, and I 
wish Dick —Dick the boy,” she said, with a 
little nod, “ could have some of that cake.” 

c 
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"He shall have a piece,” I said. "You 
shall give it to him.” 

And Primrose said in her peculiarly 
earnest way, “Thanh you, I do like being 
here.” 

Is there any pleasure in the world like the 
pleasure of pleasing others ? I think not. 
And we may all do this. No one so poor 
but others are poorer. There is no position 
in life, in which we find ourselves, that we 
may not stretch out a hand to help another, 
who is lower than ourselves. Often, during 
the early struggles which I had made to pro¬ 
vide Mildred with the comforts she needed, 
I had had fears and misgivings lest I should 
devote myself to her too exclusively, and 
shut up my heart from other sympathies. 
But it had been a struggle, and, for the first 
two or three years, it was all I could do to 
meet the expenses which came upon us. 
For Mildred had sometimes severe attacks of 
pain, which rendered medical help necessary. 
Then there was the chemist’s and doctor’s 
bills to think of, as well as the butcher’s 
and baker’s; and many, and many a time I 
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have wondered if the mothers of my little 
pupils knew or guessed how important it was 
to me to be paid the guinea and a-half a 
quarter, punctually, for my lessons to their 
children. They did not know, and they did 
not guess; or the quarters would not have 
run on as they did, in many instances, to 
half-years, and even years; and my little 
mute appeals, which I used to put into the 
envelopes with a heavy sigh, would not have 
been so long unheeded. 

This is a digression from little Primrose, 
and I love to recall that soft April Sun¬ 
day, when she first came into our little room, 
and brightened it with her presence. I have 
said what delight I had in awaking music— 
real, true love for music—in my pupils some¬ 
times. But what was that delight to the one 
I experienced, when Primrose, sitting on a low 
foot-stool by my sister’s side, listened as I told 
her the old, old story, so new, so fresh, so un¬ 
speakably precious to her. I never can 
forget her deep interest, and her breathless 
attention. Then I sang hymns suited to her 
age—“ There is a happy land, far, far 
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away!” washer favourite; and "Jerusalem 
the Golden.” They were her favourites that 
first evening, and ever after. 

It came to an end too soon. A single 
thump of the knocker at the front door 
announced the arrival of Dick. Hester, the 
little maid servant, came upstairs, and said, 
"Please, ma’am, there’s a boy as says he 
wants the little girL He says it’s past seven 
o’clock.” 

Happy as she was. Primrose sprang up 
directly, saying, "I must go now to fa¬ 
ther.” 

And she got her big bonnet, and the heavy 
shawl, and prepared for her departure. I 
went down the little flight of stairs to the 
door. Hester had shut it, but a low 
whistling assured me Dick was there. When 
I opened the door, he scarcely moved, he 
was leaning against the side of the house, 
kicking up the gravel with his big, awkward 
feet. "Come upstairs,” I said. "Primrose 
will soon be ready.” 

"No;” was the answer. "I must make 
haste home with her; the old gentleman is 
getting fidgety.” 
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I laid my hand on the hoy’s shoulder, and 
said, “ We are to be friends, you know.” 

But he wriggled from under my grasp, 
and his face, as much as I could see of it, 
had not a very inviting expression. 

As I stood there, about to turn away from 
Dick as hopeless, the sound of Primrose’s 
voice, at the top of the stairs, was heard. 
“ I’m coming now, please. I am all 
ready.” 

And then there came the patter of her 
little feet, and the next minute she was at 
my side. 

“Dick,” she said, “I’ve got lots to tell 
you, and here is a beautiful bit of cake for 
you, and such a pretty picture the lady gave 
me. Now, Dick, take me home to father.” 

She held her sweet face up to me for a 
parting kiss, and then put her tiny hand into 
the boy’s rough and dirty one, and I heard 
her little voice dying away in the distance, 
as she trotted off by his side. 
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"Oh, Janet, what a darling child!” was 
Mildred’s exclamation, when I returned to 
her, and then followed what I hoped. “ Can 
I do anything for her,—teach her to read, 
make her a jacket instead of that great shawl? 
fancy her in a pretty lilac print frock, and a 
hrown straw hat! ” 

"Yes,” I replied, "she would look very 
pretty, hut we must think of the useful 
before the ornamental; besides I think the 
child’s father is by no means poor,—that is, 
an object of charity. He may be proud too; 
reserved he undoubtedly is, or he and Primrose 
would not have lived such an isolated life 
in the middle of a large city. Before we 
make any plans, I must see the old man 
again, and find out that boy’s aunt. There is 
some relationship between them, and she, no 
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doubt, will be able to tell me a great deal of 
Mr. Lacey's past history.” 

“ Did you ask the boy where he lived ? ” 

“ Yes, but he would not tell me, he is very 
strange and uncouth; his one tender spot 
seems to be Primrose. Perhaps we may do 
something for him too, though I confess that 
looks hopeless.” 

“ Look, Janet, how unlike my picture is to 
the original,” and Mildred held up the draw¬ 
ing she had made from my description of our 
little friend. 

“Yes,” I said, "it had not entered into 
your mind that such a very quaint little 
figure was to be found in Effingham. You 
must try again and draw her face while I 
was singing * There is a happy land.’ ” 

“ So I will,” said Mildred. “ Oh, I hope I 
shall be able to do something for that 
child!” 

The expression of this hope, from Mil¬ 
dred's lips, gave me much comfort. I knew 
it was what her life needed—tl\is interest in 
and for another. She had been so long with¬ 
out that interest, and I knew it was the 
cause of much of her fretfulness and weari- 
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ness. Now and then she would make a 
languid attempt to teach Mrs. Watson’s 
little maids, of which Hester was one of a 
long ancestry, to read, or learn a hymn. But 
the poor little girls were wearied with a hard 
day’s work, before they could he spared by 
their mistress to come for a lesson, and 
were too often as stupid and disinclined to 
learn, as they were sleepy and tired. Again, 
and again, they had to be sent away, and a 
burst of weeping followed; which, as Mrs. 
Watson truly said, always gave poor Mildred 
a bad night, and made it impossible for her 
to sleep. Sometimes my little pupils and 
their mothers would kindly come and see 
Mildred, bring her flowers, or a new pattern 
for her work, or a book. But this, though 
gratefully appreciated, was ministry on her, 
and it was some little effort to minister 
to another, that my sister needed. Was 
Primrose sent to perform this mission, and 
bring sweetness and a soothing influence 
into Mildred’s life, such as she had never 
known before ? I could not tell, but I was 
hopeful and thankful. We finished our 
Sunday evening as we always did, by sing- 
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ing the Psalms for the day together. Mil¬ 
dred had a very sweet low contralto voice. 
Then I sang, and played hymns, and sacred 
songs; and then we always talked of our old 
home. Always on Sunday nights, for then a 
Sabbath stillness reigned around. We liked to 
speak of those who were resting for ever from 
their labours. Of our father, who had spent 
his life in his Master’s service. Of our 
gentle mother, who had entered into the 
eternal Sabbath, long before our father. Of 
little brothers and sisters, whose faces were 
dim in the haze of years, the echoes of 
whose voices was a very far off sound, yet 
still silvery and sweet. Sometimes, too, we 
would speak of a cousin, who had been with 
us in our early home as a brother; and who 
was labouring in distant lands, as a mission¬ 
ary to the heathen—telling them the old, old 
story, which I had told that fair-haired child 
to-day. These remembrances were sweet to 
us; how sweet, those will know, who lose as 
Mildred and I did, father and motherland 
all closest ties early in life, and are left to 
fight and struggle On in this hard world 
alone. Ah! no, we were not alone ,—how 
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can I write the word! when He who is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, was 
with us. 

I had a long walk the next day, to give 
several lessons; hut I contrived to get to St. 
Magdalene’s Lane by three o’clock, having 
promised Mildred that I would do so, if 
possible. I went through the Cathedral 
Green; and Primrose was in her old place. 
She sprang up when she saw me, and her 
face kindled with delight. 

I told her I was going to see her father, 
and she went with me to the entrance of the 
lane; then she said: “ I think I shall go 
back and wait for poor Dick. He likes to 
take me home; and he is always kind to me.” 

I loved the child for her allegiance, and 
told her she was quite right. 

“ You won’t please forget about teaching 
me to read,” she said earnestly. 

“ No; I am going to speak to your father 
about it,” I said. 

She gave a little jump of pleasure, and 
trotted back to the contemplation of the 
rooks. 

Mr. Lacey looked precisely the same as on 
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the day I first saw him. He was tapping 
away at the sole of what looked the same 
boot, and in the same dreamy and abstracted 
manner. I noticed how dingy and dusty all 
the boots and shoes for sale were, and I 
did not wonder that “ gentry ” had given up 
patronising his shop. 

“ Good day,” I said, “ Mr. Lacey. I hope 
your little girl got home safely last night, 
and that you were not uneasy about 
her.” 

“ No, ma'am; I thank you, and I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness. I missed 
the child though, and thinks I, to myself, the 
afternoon will never come to an end.” 

While he was speaking, Mr. Lacey kept 
taking brad after brad from his mouth; he 
seemed to me to have an inexhaustible store 
there, and I wondered not that he spoke 
slowly, but that he could speak at all. 

“You don't send Primrose to school,” I 
said, presently. 

“ Lor, no ! I shouldn't like her mixing up 
with a lot of minxes; she ain’t of that 
sort.” 

“ No,” I answered, “ but you would like 
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her to learn to read, would you not ? She 
wants to learn.” 

“ So she was telling of me last night. I 
got down. a book of her mother’s, and tried 
to show her the letters, but then I am no 
scholar.” 

" Mr. Lacey, I have a sister who cannot go 
out, and has to lie on a sofa all day.” 

“ Poor creature! ” he ejaculated. 

"She would like to teach your little 
Primrose to read if you will let her.” 

" Could not spare her, ma’am. . No,” he 
added, “I’ve lived by myself since I lost 
my Mary. I don’t want no change, and the 
child is very happy.” 

“So she is, I am sure,” I urged, “but, 
Mr. Lacey, she might as well be with my 
sister, as lingering about the Cathedral 
Green, listening to the bells, and looking 
at the rooks.” 

“She is safe there. The old gentleman 
who keeps the green has an eye upon her, 
though he don’t say much. And he don’t 
allow no rude boys and girls there. My 
Posie is very happy, and very safe.” 

“ I think,” I said, “ if she wishes to come 
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so very much, and learn to read, you will let 
her do so. You would like her to grow up 
as her mother would have wished.” 

I had touched the right chord now. 

“Ay, that is true,” he said, “my Mary 
could read and write beautiful Then you 
see, ma'am, it’s a long way to your house, I 
couldn’t trust my Posie alone, and I have 
got to attend the shop and my work. 
Lor! I seldom put my foot outside the 
door.” 

“ Could not Dick be trusted to bring 
Primrose,” I suggested. “ He has taken her 
for a walk often, and he seems as if he 
would do anything for her.” 

“Ay, ay, but he is a queer fish, he is. 
His aunt was here last night rating about 
him.” 

“ Where does his aunt live ? ” 

“ Just at the bottom of Priest Eow, down 
below the turn to Orient Qircus. She keeps 
an eating-house and cook-shop. She has 
got a tongue, she has, like a mill-wheel. But, 
there, the boy’s father is at sea, and hasn’t 
been heard of for years now. His wife was 
a relation of my Mary’s, so I can’t cut the 
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boy. But he is a rum one, and Miss Tripp 
is as rum in her way.” 

“Well,” I said, rising from the three- 
legged stool, where I had been keeping my 
balance with some difficulty, as I talked to 
Mr. Lacey, “ if Dick can be depended upon 
to bring Primrose to St . 1 Bride’s safely, you 
will let her come. I think I shall go and 
see Miss Tripp, and talk to her about Dick.” 

“You’d better not, Miss. She will talk 
you to death; she made my ears go buzz, 
buzz all last night with her clatter. Thank 
you kindly for your goodness to Posie. 
Bless her heart! if she wants to learn to 
read; well, as her mother was such a pretty 
scholar, I wouldn’t hinder her.” 

I felt, as I turned away, I had gained over 
Mr. Lacey, but I was now anxious to find 
out Miss Tripp, and gather, if I could, from 
her some particulars about Dick, and learn 
what his offences were, and the extent of 
them. 

It was not difficult to discover Miss 
Tripp’s abode. The eating-shop was before 
me as I went into Priest Row, from Orient 
Circus. Effingham is full of these little 
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paved alleys, and foot-ways, leading from 
one principal street to another, or, as Priest 
Eow did, from some square of private houses, 
to the High Street. Strange to say, the 
houses and shops in these narrow defiles are 
eagerly sought for, if from any cause one 
becomes vacant. Many pretty little fortunes, 
or the foundation of them, have been made 
in thoroughfares like Priest Eow, where I 
was to find Miss Tripp. “ Tripp ” was over 
the door in gilt letters ; and in the window, 
there was the invariable ham, with its upper 
strata of white fat, and beneath, its pink 
lean, under a tin cover; a round of very red 
beef, a dish of black puddings, and a few 
very stale rolls. 

Miss Tripp was just despatching a little 
girl with some slices of ham, done up in 
newspaper, when I went into her shop. I 
knew Miss Tripp at once, by her voice; it 
was, as Mr. Lacey had described it, like a 
mill-wheel, as she called to the retreating 
girl not to pick the ham as she went along, 
and to tell her mistress there was three lots 
owing for, and a pound of beef as well, not 
to mention two pounds* of black pudding. 
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“And pray, what for you, Miss?” was the 
question now addressed to me in the same 
breath. And then Miss Tripp paused a 
moment, and I paused too. I felt a little 
afraid of Miss Tripp; she was such a tall, 
bony woman, with strongly marked features; 
a sharp, high nose, dark, very dark, eyebrows, 
above restless black eyes, and a mouth with 
thin lips, that one might fancy had been 
worn out with much talking. 

The pause was short; and Miss Tripp re¬ 
newed the attack in a still louder voice, as 
if she thought I was deaf: “ That’s an excel¬ 
lent ham, only been in cut two days. Every 
one knows what my hams are. I may say I 
almost know the pigs they come from. I say 
country-fed pork for me, cured or not cured. 
Shall I cut you a pound or two, Miss ? ” 

This at last seemed like coming to a point, 
and I struck in, “I don’t want any ham, 
thank you.” 

“ Beef, perhaps, or-” 

“ No,” I hastily interposed, “ I came, Miss 
Tripp, to ask you a question about your 
nephew—a boy named Dick, I don’t know 
his other name.” 
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Miss Tripp drew herself up to her full height 
with awful majesty. How small I felt! and, 
conscious that my inquiry might sound 
almost impertinent, “ He is very kind to a 
little girl in whom I am interested—little 
Primrose Lacey." 

“ Oh, indeed, indeed! ma'am,” began Miss 
Tripp, her tone one of great offence, “ I may 
say I do not know that it is any business of 
yours what Dick may be. Richard Tripp is 
his name; my brother's child, and more's 
the pity! But as you ask, ma'am, a plain 
question, I will give you a plain answer. 
He is about the most outrageous young villain 
that ever walked the earth. I have always 
held myself respectable. I keep my church 
on Sundays, and do no business after ten 
o’clock, except it's something very particular, 
and then I say to my customers, You must 
take the sin of breaking the Sabbath, not 
me ! So being always respectable, and above, 
as I may say, low ways, it is very aggrava¬ 
ting to have a boy, called by my own name, 
bringing discredit on me. He goes to school 
when the fancy takes him, and when it 
doesn't he stays away. He is mischievous 

D 
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and impudent, uses bad language, and cares 
no more for me than if I was a post His 
father has not been heard of these three 
years. I expect his ship is gone to pieces, 
and here am I, with this boy on my hands, 
an ungrateful, thankless monkey.” 

Miss Tripp had come down from her 
dignity as she proceeded. She said a great 
deal more which I will not write here. As 
I left her shop I felt great sympathy with 
the quiet dreamy old shoemaker, whose ears 
“had gone buzz, buzz,” after Miss Tripp’s 
harangue. I walked homewards, trying to 
take an impartial and just view of Dick, and 
to disentangle the truth from the overpower¬ 
ing stream of Miss Tripp’s voluble tongue. 
I made up my mind that Dick had no chance 
of developing a better nature and disposition 
in the atmosphere in which he lived. Yet 
practically his aunt befriended him, for 
he owed her food and clothes, and might 
have owed her schooling too. I saw clearly 
that he knew nothing of the influence of love, 
and I saw why it was that that loving and 
lovely child had called forth a soft and 
tender feeling in his heart. I would not be 
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the one to nip this, and cut the boy off from 
the one thing which seemed to touch the 
springs of better and purer desires. Miss 
Tripp had launched forth a torrent of abuse of 
poor Mr. Lacey. “ He scarcely ever crossed 
the threshold of that hole in which he lived. 
He kept the child shut up in the most shame¬ 
ful way. She often thought what would poor 
Mary say, if she could look out of her grave.” 
I found Miss Tripp's history of the poor shoe¬ 
maker's sorrow agreed with his own. His 
Mary was much younger than he was; 
more like his daughter. They were married 
nine years and had no children, then Prim¬ 
rose was given to them, and the mother faded 
away and died. 

“ He had never held up his head since,” 
Miss Tripp ended, “ not that he ever did hold 
it high. He was always a dreamy, dreary 
kind of man. Mary was as merry as a 
cricket, and used to brisk him up. Now no 
one* cares to go near him, he is so crusty and 
cross-grained.” 

Poor Mr. Lacey! I thought he would not 
be displeased if Miss Tripp never did go 
near him again. 
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Mildred was all eagerness to know the 
esult of my inquiries when I reached home. 
“ I have made up my mind,” I said, “ that 
Primrose shall come to us three times a-week; 
and that Dick Tripp shall be trusted to 
bring her and take her home.” 

“ Oh, I hope he will take care of her,” 
Mildred said. And I answered, “ I think 
he wiU.” 
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pj^Iow to get liold of Dick, and make him 
mderstand that I should trust him to bring 
ittle Primrose safely to and from our house 
three times a-week, was the next thing to be 
thought of, and my only plan was to catch 
him at the time I knew he would be with 
the child in her favourite resort. 

I saw the two children before they saw 
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with which Dick shrunk back was not en¬ 
couraging. 

“ When am I to come and see the sick lady 
again ?” the child asked eagerly. “ Oh, please, 
tell me, and when I am to learn to read. Oh, 
do you know,” she went on, “ I have found 
such a pretty thing that the ten bells say 
now, the words you taught me on Sunday. 
I was telling Dick when you came. Don’t 
go away, Dick.” 

“No,” I said, “don’t go away. I want 
you.” 

He made something very like a face at me, 
and then Primrose went close to him, and 
taking his hand, separated from me. 

“You don’t want me,” 'he muttered; 
“ you ’ve got fine friends now.” 

“ Oh! Dick,” said Primrose, reproachfully. 

Then I said cheerfully, “We want you very 
much. Primrose wishes to come to my sister 
to be taught to read, and she cannot come 
unless you bring her. You see, Dick, we 
can’t do without you. So, now, to-morrow 
afternoon before you go to school, you are to 
bring her safely to my house and come for 
her in two hours, and bring her back. Every 
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Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, you are to 
do this to please Primrose. Now we will 
go and tell her father we have settled it.” 

“ Oh ! how nice, how nice,” the child said. 
As we walked to the little dingy shop, I told 
Primrose that she must be very good and 
quiet when she was with Mildred, for she 
was not strong or well, and had often bad 
pains in her head and back. So she must 
try very hard to learn and listen to all she 
said to her. 

“ Oh! I will be good,” she said earnestly, 
“ and shall I bring mother’s book to learn out 
of ? Mrs. Tombs says it is the Bibla” 

“ Who is Mrs. Tombs ? ” 

“Why, she lives on our top floor, and 
cleans up for us, and cooks our dinner when 
I can’t; but she is so deaf, and I don’t talk 
to her. I don’t like her,” she added, with 
one of her little confidential nods. 

1 knew I had won over Mr. Lacey to my 
plans the last time I saw him. So when 
Primrose danced into the shop proclaiming 
her news that she was to go to the lady’s 
house and learn to read and write, I was not 
surprised that the old man made no opposition. 
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"Yes, Primrose, yes,” he said, "and it is 
very good of the ladies, I am sure. You’ll 
be able to read mother’s books, may be” 

“ To be sure I shall, father; and I am to 
take mother’s Bible with me, Miss Henley 
says.” 

“ No, my dear, no; father couldn’t trust 
that out of his sight; beg your pardon, ma’am, 
for saying so; but I keep all my Mary’s 
things up in a box under my bed, and no 
one never touches them. I just got down 
the Bible the other night, when the child was 
so bent on learning.” 

" Never mind, Primrose,” I said, as a shadow 
came over her face, and she murmured, “ I 
wanted to read mother’s book.” 

" You shall read it one day to your 
father, and that will be better than any¬ 
thing.” 

“ So it will,” she said, brightening. Then 
putting her arms in her pretty coaxing way 
round her father’s neck, she whispered to him, 
“ Let me show the Bible to Miss Henley, do, 
father, please.” 

It seemed an immense effort to Mr. Lacey 
to raise himself sufficiently to go upstairs for 
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the Bible, but he took a key from his waist¬ 
coat pocket and stumped off, saying, in a 
deprecatory voice, “What a child it is; I 
never can say no to her.” 

A dangerous doctrine for the child to hear, 
I thought, as she trotted after her father up 
the steep narrow stair which led from the 
parlour. At last father and daughter re¬ 
appeared, Mr. Lacey bearing the precious 
book with great care. 

“ Here it is, ma’am, nothing to see, nothing 
to see; and this was her Hymn-book, too. 
Dear, dear, I’ve forgotten the verses she used 
to sing, but those were happy days, for I did 
not care for my pipe nor nothing when I had 
her, bless her.” 

Very touching it was to see Primrose 
look up at her father, and say, “You’ve 
got me, father.. I love you. You ve got me, 
father.” 

“ So I have, my pretty one, so I have, thank 
God” 

Primrose had possessed herself of the 
Bible now, and opened it at the fly-leaf, 
saying to me, “ Mother's name, read it.” 

And I read “ Mary Merton.” 
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“ Her maiden name,” the old man inter¬ 
posed. 

“ Her book; June 1st, 1848.” 

Then there was the text, evidently written 
long after: “ Come unto me, and I will give 
you rest.” 

“ Is it there ? Oh ! did mother write it ? 
It is what you taught me on Sunday. Father, 
it is what Jesus said,—and the ten bells in 
the cathedral say it, when they go for service,” 
and little Primrose chanted in a sweet 
treble voice to the chime of the bells the 
blessed words: “ Come unto me, and I will 
give you rest.” “ Oh, I am so glad mother 
liked those words.” 

I turned over the leaves of the Bible, and 
read the invitation of our dear Lord as 
it stands, very slowly and distinctly, with 
a prayer that the poor old man might 
awake from his dreamy, shadowy life, and 
hearing the invitation, might arise and go, 
where he and all weary ones are bidden: 
“ Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
“ Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, 
for I am meek and lowly in heart, and ye 
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shall find rest unto your souls, for my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light” 

“Those are the words,” said little Prim¬ 
rose, and resting the Bible on the high stool, 
and bending over it with wrapt attention, 
her little finger tracing the words I had 
shown her, she whispered them, as far as 
she could remember them, to herself. Her 
father after a moment reseated himself and 
resumed his occupation with a heavy sigh; 
and so I left them. 

On my way home, I bought a book of 
letters and easy words, full of bright pic¬ 
tures and little verses interspersed. Then 
I invested in a copy-book and a pencil, as I 
knew Mildred would find ruling lines on a 
slate, tiring. Also I feared the scraping of 
the pencil might jar upon her delicately 
strung nerves. “ Will it answer ? ” I asked 
myself. And I confess I felt a little de¬ 
pressed, when Mrs. Watson met me at the 
door with the news, that Miss Mildred was 
down in one of her low fits, and had been 
telling her about this child who was coming 
to be taught to read. 

“ I say, if you ask my opinion, Miss Hen- 
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ley, it is stuff and nonsense! Why, you 
know how it ended with Mattie and Jane, 
and little Susan. They wore her out, and 
she wore them out. She ain’t fit for it. 
Then you’ll excuse me for 3aying I ain’t so 
fond of children, picked up anywhere, 
brought into my house. On wet days she ’ll 
be tramping in with a lot of mud on her 
shoes. And it is pleasant to know who chil¬ 
dren are, before you see them planted into 
your rooms ! As to that boy, who came on 
Sunday, you ’ll never think of bringing him 
in-doors. Miss Henley. Hester says he quite 
frightened her, he looked such a rough 
ona” 

“ I will promise not to bring him in with¬ 
out your leave, Mrs. Watson. It would be 
difficult in his present state of mind to per¬ 
suade him to cross the threshold. But as to 
Primrose, the little girl, I can satisfy you 
about her respectability. Her father is a shoe¬ 
maker in St. Magdalene’s Lane, and the boy 
who is her cousin, lives also in a respectable 
place, with a Miss Tripp who keeps an eating- 
shop in Priest Row.” 

“Oh, I know her by name. Some folks 
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think a good deal of her hain. But her 
tongue is a sharp one, and runs like a race¬ 
horse. Well, I won’t keep you any longer, 
you will find plenty to do up-stairs.” 

Mildred’s greeting was, as usual, a half 
plaintive, half irritable “ Oh, Janet! ” I saw 
she had been crying, and I saw, at a glance, 
she was over-wrought and tired. 

“ Look, dear, here is a book for Primrose to 
begin with, and a pencil, and-•” 

M Oh, Janet! Mrs. Watson has been teaz- 
ing me again. She says I shall never be 
able to bear having the child with me; she 
says-” 

“ Oh, never mind what Mrs. Watson says,” 
I answered cheerfully. “We know her 
little sharp speeches mean nothing. I dare¬ 
say, darling, you will need patience; and I 
daresay even little Primrose will tire you 
sometimes. But, you know, love will make 
it easy, and what a happy thought it will be 
for you, if you feel you have taught the child 
not only to read, but to go to Him, whose 
loving words seem already to have sunk so 
deeply in her heart” Then I told her about 
the bells, and how Primrose had suited their 
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chime to the words she had heard in church 
on Sunday. 

By degrees Mildred brightened up, and 
she showed me with delight a beautiful 
bouquet of flowers one of my little pupils had 
brought for her. “ And Ella Sandford said, 
Janet, that her mother was going to give you 
a ticket for Halle’s concert next week. 
Won’t you like to go ? You are thought 
quite a first-rate music mistress now, Ella 
says, and of course you are! ” 

“ And you will be a first-rate teacher too,” 
I answered, laughing. 

After tea, Mildred examined the book I 
had bought. Then she took up her knitting, 
and as she knitted, I saw her thoughts were 
busy with her little pupil. 

“ I shall teach her to work, too, Janet,” 
she said, after a pause. “ It will be so useful 
to her.” 

To this I quite agreed; and, to Mildred’s 
great delight, I began to discuss the possi¬ 
bility of re-modelling little Primrose’s appear¬ 
ance, and clothing her in less eccentric 
garments. An old brown straw hat of 
mine was brought from its hiding-place, and 
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a cotton dress which had seen its best 
days. 

“I think we can manufacture a frock 
and jacket out of this,” I said. And Mildred, 
having finished her knitted baby’s shoe, 
began to unpick the dress, and consider its 
capabilities. 

When Mrs. Watson presented herself, with 
little Hester, at the prayers with which we 
closed our day, I saw she glanced curiously 
at Mildred. There were no tears, as she 
expected; and I think she was a little disap¬ 
pointed. She was, however, a kindly hearted 
woman with all her little roughness and 
sharpness, and no touch could be gentler than 
hers was, when she helped me to wheel Mil¬ 
dred into the bedroom, and her “ I wish you 
young ladies both a good night,” was very 
hearty in its tone. 



CHAPTER VI. 


MISS TRIPP. 

After a few weeks’ trial, it might fairly be 
said that my plans for little Primrose and for 
Mildred had been successful As in every¬ 
thing in this world, there were clouds as 
well as sunshine. There were days when 
Mildred was too tired to go through the rou¬ 
tine which she had settled to pursue with 
Primrose. There were days when the child 
was discursive, and disinclined for application 
to the lessons which Mildred appointed. 

To learn to read and to sing were her two 
great desires; and it was not very long 
before Mildred told me that Primrose could 
pick out airs upon the piano, which she had 
heard me play, or sing, with a correctness 
which was marvellous. I soon proved the 
truth of this; and, when it was practicable, 
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and I could manage to be at home, towards 
the close of Primrose's visits, I added a music 
lesson to the rest, to her intense enjoyment, 
and to my great satisfaction. 

Music was in the child, and she had an 
ear so true, with a hand so lithe and flexible, 
that it was easy to teachi her the mechanical 
part In the midsummer holidays, when 
my other lessons ceased, I took Primrose 
very constantly in hand, and she made 
rapid progress. She was quick at reading, 
and soon learned to form letters and write a 
little; but figures and the learning of the 
multiplication table was, it seemed, hopeless. 
Mildred's despair about ever impressing upon 
her little pupil that twice six were twelve, 
was almost amusing. 

Time passed on, and the trees began to 
show signs of autumn—here and there a few 
yellow leaves shone out like gold, as the west¬ 
ern sun bathed the elms in the close with 
a parting glory. The rooks had long ago 
finished their work, and had sent their 
nestlings out into the world, to try their 
own fortune. Many people were gone away 
from Effingham for a breath of sea-air, before 

E 
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the days got too short, and the High Street, 
even on Fridays, was comparatively dull 
and deserted. But, as in the bright days of 
early spring, so even as autumn advanced, 
the ten bells of the Cathedral chimed for 
service at the accustomed hours, morning 
and afternoon; and little Primrose listened 
to them, as she had ever done; telling us, 
sometimes, that they now always said on* 
thing: “ Come un-to Me, and I will give you 
rest ” The last deep tone of the tenth bell 
makes an emphasis on the word rest, as I 
often think now, when I hear them. And I 
love to remember that my little Primrose 
went to Him, and found the rest Sweet 
rest! like none other in the world—the rest 
that Jesus gives. 

In all the months that had passed, since 
Primrose first came to be our little pupil, 
Dick had never failed to bring her and take 
her back, at the appointed time. Mrs. 
Watson had no need to fear his frequent 
presence in her house, for no entreaties from 
Primrose, or invitations from us, could per¬ 
suade the boy to cross the threshold. When 
I was at home, I always took Primrose to 
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the door, when she left ns, or went to meet 
her when she arrived, and I used to try and 
draw Dick into some conversation. But I 
seldom got more than monosyllables, and 
these were gruffly spoken. One day, there¬ 
fore, I was surprised by Dick coming up to 
me, as I was passing the end of Priest Row, 
and saying, evidently with an immense 
effort, “ I want to be put to work. I hate 
school; and I want to get a place, and earn 
money.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ and you think I can help 
you. Is that it, Dick ? ” 

“ Yes,” he muttered. “ I think you can.” 

“Turn homewards with me, and as we 
walk we can talk about it.” 

Looking full at the boy, I saw his face 
cleaner, and his clothes much more tidy than 
they used to be. There was certainly a 
change in him, which I was constrained to 
believe was an improvement. 

“ How old are you ? ” I asked, as he 
• shuffled along by my side. 

“ Going in twelve. I asked the old 
woman last night.” 

“Don’t call her the old woman. She ia 



your aunt, and you owe her food, and cloth¬ 
ing, and even schooling.” 

“That's just what I don't want to do,” 
Dick said. “ She is always flinging that at me; 
and when I say, I want a place, and to 
work, she says no one would take the like 
of me,—that I may just work for her; and 
I won't.” 

“ What do you do for her ? ” 

“ I cleans out the shop, and I shuts the 
shutters every night, and opens them every 
morning, and I gets up her coals, and she 
wants a lot for the cooking, and I carries out 
the big dishes to the scullery to be washed, 
and clean the knives; and then she packs 
me off to school.” 

“Well, Dick,” I said, “if you loved your 
aunt, you would be glad to do all this to 
serve her.” 

He turned round at me with the old ex¬ 
pression on his face, “ Love her! that is a 
joke! ” 

And as the vision of Miss Tripp rose . 
before my mind, and the sound of her high- 
pitched loud voice sounded in my ear, I felt 
it was a hard and difficult thing to speak to 
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this strange, rough boy, of loving his aunt. 
It was the absence of love from his life, 
which had so hardened this boy’s heart, and 
I knew that only love could soften it. 

"Do you remember, last spring, when I 
first knew Primrose, that you told me you 
had no one to love, and I spoke to you of 
the Friend of little children ? ” 

There was no jeering laugh now, as there 
had been then, as Dick answered, " I know 
He is Primrose’s friend, she talks about Him, 
and tells me to hark to the bells, as they 
say the words He spoke. But I tell her I 
am too bad for Him to care about me. It 
is all very well for her. Evei'y one loves 
her! ” 

The earnestness with which he said this 
touched me. 

"Oh, Dick !” I answered, "that has noth¬ 
ing to do with it. Here, on earth, we are 
loved in proportion to our deserts—I mean 
those that are good, and sweet, and gentle, 
are loved better than those who are rude and 
rough, and naughty.” 

“ Like we,” the boy said quickly. 

"Well, I will say like you, Dick. But 
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mind, through it all, Jesus loves you. He 
wants you to go to Him, and love Him. He 
hates sin, bad words, bad tempers, lying, and 
wickedness, but He loves you , and He wants 
you to love Him. Dick, everything would 
be different if you did. When you are with 
our dear little Primrose, you are happy, are 
you not ? ” 

Dick nodded. 

“ Yes, because you love her, and she loves 
you. If you can but go to Jesus with your 
sins, and beg Him to take them away, and 
teach you to love Him, you will find He is 
with you, though you cannot see Him; and 
you will be happy.” 

We were at the gate now of my home. I 
laid my hand on the poor child's shoulder. 
And this time he did not twitch away. 

I will go and see your aunt, in a day or 
two,” I said, “ and try to manage something 
for you. Come on Sunday, with. Primrose, 
to church, and come back here with her. 
Will you ? Dick! ” I repeated, “ will you 
come ? ” 

It was a very low, husky voice which 
answered, “Thank you, ma'am, I'll try” 
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And then he turned away, and walked 
slowly down the road, as if in deep thought. 

I had an interview with Miss Tripp as I 
promised, and tried to impress her with the 
idea that it was better Dick should work and 
earn money, than waste his time playing 
truant from school, and getting bad associates 
in the streets. Miss Tripp was very difficult 
to deal with. She was very proud, and held 
herself respectable, she said. All her family 
were pretty good scholars, and she wished 
that scape-grace to be one, as he bore the 
same name as she did. Then it was evident 
his services to her were valuable, and if he 
had another place she might lose them. 

"Was there any improvement in Dick, 
during the last few weeks? ” I asked. 

But Miss Tripp would not commit herself 
to say there was. “ The boy was rude and 
unpleasant to her, and often wanted a good 
thrashing. A box on the ear is no good to 
the like of him,” she said, “ he was past that.” 

“ I should think so,” I quickly replied. " I 
doubt the use of boxes on the ear at all.” 

But I regretted this assertion the moment 
I had made it It brought upon me such a 
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storm of words that I was nearly deafened. 
At last I gained my point so far, that if I 
could find a situation as errand hoy for Dick 
which would leave the hour in the morning 
and the hour in the evening unoccupied for 
Miss Tripp’s service, I might place the boy 
in it, and a condition was made that the 
money he might earn should be given to Miss 
Tripp to help towards a suit of Sunday clothes, 
and any other necessary of which he stood 
in need. 

“ Not that Sunday clothes is any sort of 
use to him,” Miss Tripp said. “ When he was 
smaller, I did try to keep him decent, but he 
never put his head into chapel or church; 
and his hands and face are always dirty, 
Sunday or no Sunday. He cares for nobody, 
not he, except for that little bit of a child 
poor Mary Lacey left behind her. And dear 
me,” Miss Tripp ended, “ how you have took 
her up, to be sure. I met her last Sunday 
all dressed so spruce. I didn’t know her! 
But pretty faces always do take some 
folk.” 

“ Primrose has pretty ways, too,” I said in 
parting, thinking that if Miss Tripp had to 
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depend upon the attractions of her face for 
making friends in the world, they would not 
be very numerous. 

It was always a pleasure to me to pay little 
Primrose a visit in her own house, where she 
was ever contented and happy, though so 
pleased to be with me and Mildred at the 
appointed time. It was refreshing, after I 
left Miss Tripp, to stand on the steps of poor 
Mr. Lacey’s little dark shop, and hear the 
child’s voice from within singing, like a bird, 
one of her favourite hymns. She was getting 
her father’s tea ready, as she had done on the 
first day I ever saw her; but when she caught 
sight of me, she came springing forward; one 
of the Holland aprons which Mildred had 
taught her to make, tied round her waist. 
The old shoemaker always took a minute or 
two to rouse himself from a dream when he 
was addressed, but I thought even he was 
brightened up since we first met. It seemed 
impossible to live with Primrose, and not feel 
her influenca 

“ The tea is made,” the child said; " will 
you have a cup, ma’am.” 

“ Nonsense, child! nonsense, Posie,” said 
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her father; " just as if a lady could sit down 
in our poor place;” 

“Indeed, I will gladly,” I answered; “I 
am very tired, and you will not wonder, Mr. 
Lacey, when I tell you I have been to see 
Miss Tripp, and she has been talking to me 
for an hour, I should think.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the old man, “you must 
be worn out, ma’am. I’d walk a mile 
any day to get out of the reach of that 
woman’s tongue. It is enough to drive one 
wild.” 

Meantime Mr. Lacey was slowly putting 
away his tools, and I saw Primrose wind her 
arms round his neck and whisper something 
in his ear; when she turned her face towards 
me again, it was rosy with that pretty 
flush, which was so quick to kindle in her 
cheeks. 

Mr. Lacey muttered something, and pre¬ 
sently ascended the steep stairs as he had 
done the day he brought his Mary’s Bible for 
me to see. When he returned, I saw several 
dirty marks were removed from his face, and 
his hands were a few shades lighter. I judged 
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that Primrose had begged him to wash them 
in my honour. He set down upon the table 
a cup and saucer, which Primrose took 
quickly into the little scullery and washed, 
saying, “It may be dusty, father. It was 
mother's cup,” she whispered, as she poured 
my tea into it; “it is real china, and so 
pretty; it was given to her by a lady.” 

I duly admired the cup which was really 
very pretty, though I half regretted Primrose’s 
loving attention to me when I saw how more 
than usually depressed her father was. Evi¬ 
dently, he could refuse Primrose no request, 
but the sight of that cup and saucer had, I 
knew, awakened many thoughts of the past. 
The child was too young to see this as I did, 
and she talked in her pretty childlike way, 
and drew her father to say, “ How pleased 
he was she could sing so nicely, and begin 
to read in mother’s Bible, ‘ all thanks to 
me, 

I enjoyed my cup of tea, and when I rose 
to go, I said, “Mr. Lacey, will you come 
to church with me and Primrose on Sun¬ 
day.” 
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He shook his head, hut I left it to Prim¬ 
rose to follow up my request, and in spite of 
her father’s repeated “No, no, deary; no, no;” 
I was not hopeless as to the result. 



CHAPTER VII. 


MY SUNDAY GUESTS. 

It had become easy for Mildred and me 
to manage Primrose’s dress and appearance. 
The days of the big black bonnet and old 
shawl tied behind, were over. From the 
moment Mr. Lacey saw his child in my 
old brown hat, and the lilac cotton frock and 
jacket, he had been so charmed with the 
change that he wished to perpetuate it. One 
day he took a good many dull shillings and 
one half-sovereign from a dirty leather purse, 
and asked me if I would be so good as to get 
his Primrose what she wanted—just neat and 
tidy—like what her mother would have 
wished ; and he added, “ There, when I first 
see her in that frock you made for her, and 
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the hat, I thought I had never seen her look 
so like my Mary.” 

Poor old man! Everything in his life 
turned towards that point, as the needle of 
the compass turns ever to the north. Let 
not any one say that it is unlikely that a 
shoemaker, living in a narrow lane in the 
heart of a city, should cherish such a 
romantic attachment for the memory of his 
wife. Life is full of untold, unsuspected 
stories of love and tenderness, and fond re¬ 
gret, of which we know and dream nothing. 
We judge by outward appearance, and take 
no pains to look below the surface. If we 
did, perhaps we should find fully as many 
romances, as we say, amongst the poor and 
uneducated, as amongst those who are in a 
far higher position in life. 

If only I could rouse my little Primrose's 
father to some thought of the other life, if 
only I could draw him from the drowsy in¬ 
action in which he spent his Sundays, to 
understand the rest and refreshment which 
are to be found in God's House! But if 
Primrose failed, I asked myself if it was 
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likely that I should succeed ? I was think¬ 
ing over this on the Sunday on which pick 
had promised to-accompany Primrose and me 
to church. Ah I it was to be a happy day 
to me, as an earnest of the future. When I 
drew near St. Magdalene's Xane, I saw Prim¬ 
rose holding her father's hand awaiting my 
approach, while close behind came Dick. 
Primrose's face of delight I can never forget, 
as she stepped away for a moment from her 
companions, and running to meet me, said, 
“ I've got father to come ; he has taken his 
best coat out of the big box, and Dick is come, 
too. I am so happy !" I was wise enough 
to make no remark to my two new recruits 
as we walked to church,—I mean no remark 
as to their accompanying me and Primrose 
to the House of God. I said a few words 
about the weather, and how rapidly the days 
were closing in, and that was all. 

Poor old Mr. Lacey was tremulous and 
excited. The broad daylight of the Cathedral 
Green, I could fancy, was dazzling to eyes so 
long accustomed to the dimness and darkness 
of St. Magdalene's Lane. As he and his child 
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stood together in church, and her sweet 
voice was raised in the hymn she loved,— 

u I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

Come unto Me and rest; 

Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast,—” 

the old man’s eyes filled with tears, and 
I saw him take an ancient blue handkerchief 
with white spots, from the pocket of his 
crumpled coat, and wipe them gently away. 
I thought of his Mary, and wondered if she 
could see her child and her husband; and 
hear Primrose sing of Him who gives rest to 
the weary, and salvation to the sin-laden 
soul! Poor Dick, too! he had a mother, 
though he had never known her. Perhaps 
her spirit was rejoicing that the boy had 
taken one little step in the right path ? I 
watched his face, also, as he followed the 
words of the hymn; still more as he listened 
to the plain and simple exhortation which 
followed from the clergyman. For this after¬ 
noon’s service at St. Margaret’s Church was 
designed for children and old people, and it 
was arranged accordingly, to suit their powers 
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and capacity of attention. Dick seemed to 
listen earnestly, and his countenance changed 
from attention to interest, and from interest to 
deep feeling, as the clergyman drew out the 
meaning of the parable of the lost sheep, 
ending his own words with those of Jesus, 
“ There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

We went home together, Primrose, Dick, 
and I. Mr. Lacey could not be persuaded, 
to accompany us, and turned, evidently with 
some sense of relief, into the shadow of St. 
Magdalene's Lane again. Dick was overcome 
with shyness when we first reached our door, 
and Mrs. Watson’s reception did not tend- 
to re-assure him. She now always welcomed 
Primrose pleasantly—she won her way 
everywhere. But I felt Dick's introduc¬ 
tion into our little home was an experiment. 

“ Here, you boy!" was Mrs. Watson's, 
greeting, “ wipe them boots of yours on the 
mat, and be careful how you behave; it ain't 
often you are in a decent house, let alone a 
lady's, I 'll be bound!" 

I thought Dick would have been off, as 

F 
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Mrs. Watson spoke, but fortunately Prim¬ 
rose had hold of his hand. She was always 
a little peace-maker, and had so much 
tact. 

“ We will take great care,” she said to Mrs. 
Watson. "Dick is like my brother, you 
know, and he is so pleased Miss Henley asked 
him to tea.” 

Mrs. Watson said no more, and we went 
up-stairs. But poor Dick was ill at ease, 
and I half repented that I had put him 
through such an ordeal The ceremony of 
tea was dreadful to him; to my dismay, he 
dropped his bread-and-butter on the carpet; 
drank his tea so hot, that the tears came into 
his eyes, and he could not be allured by 
either Mildred or Primrose, to answer in any¬ 
thing but monosyllables. But when the tea 
was cleared away, and we began to read and 
sing, Dick's shyness disappeared. His fer¬ 
vent “ Thank you, ma’am,” when he departed, 
at last, with his little friend, was most 
comforting, and I began to hope that the 
citadel of the boy’s heart was Won. 

So, step by step, we advanced; and the 
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effort for the sake of another, which Mildred 
had made, was telling upon her, as I knew 
it would. Something of the brightness of 
youth began to return to her face, and the 
fretful, pining expression was far less fre¬ 
quent. The work she did for sale acquired 
a new interest* now that little Primrose 
learned to knit and crochet by her side; and 
I had been so fortunate as to get Dick the 
place of errand-boy in the very shop where 
Mildred's work was sold. 

When the dark November weather closed 
over Effingham, we were all bright and hope¬ 
ful, and I had found Primrose's musical 
talents were so decided, that I looked for¬ 
ward to bring her on as my pupil, and thus 
set her in the way, in after years, of earning 
her own living, as I had earned mina I 
looked forward into coming years with that 
short-sighted scheming, in which we are apt 
to indulge. I was planning for the future of 
this child, and thinking of all she would do, 
and how proud Mildred and I should be of 
her, forgetting that God held her in His 
hand, and that His will concerning her 
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might be very different to mine I Dear 
little Primrose! 

It was the fourth of November, and the 
child had spent the greater part of it with us. 
She had been doing very little that day, but 
sat by Mildred’s side, who was weak and 
suffering, and read in her low, sweet voice, a 
few words, as her teacher had been able to 
hear them. When I came home, I had 
found that I must give up Primrose's music 
lesson that day, for Mildred’s sake. The 
child was going to open the piano, when 
I signed to her that she must not do it, and 
pointing to Mildred, who lay very quiet with 
closed eyes, signified the reason. A cloud of 
disappointment passed over the child’s face, 
and I saw it was a struggle to her to re-seat 
herself, and take up the sock she was knit¬ 
ting, when Dick's whistle was heard, and he 
came, as usual, for Primrosa She did not 
spring with her usual alacrity to get ready to 
go home. 

“ May I come to-morrow ? ” she asked of 
me. 

I looked at Mildred's white face, as she lay 
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with her eyes closed, and said, in a low voice, 
“ I think Miss Mildred will not be able to 
teach you anything to-morrow, perhaps she 
will be in bed.” 

“ Might I come and sit with her ? ” Prim¬ 
rose pleaded. “ I will be so quiet! ” 

Mildred had heard the conversation, and 
now opened her eyes. “ Yes, yes; I like to 
have Primrose, let her come.” 

The child went up to the sofa, and gently 
kissed Mildred’s forehead; and then she 
tripped away, and I saw her from the window 
with Dick, who had a heap of parcels to 
carry, but I noticed he managed to keep one 
hand free for Primrose. 

“ There they go!” I said to Mildred, as the 
little iron gate closed after them. “ I look 
at Dick with as much pleasure as I do at 
Primrose, almost. When I took your last 
socks to the shop, Mrs. Ford gave me such a 
good report of the boy, and says he is trust¬ 
worthy, and quick in running her errands.” 

But Mildred was too ill to talk; and when 
Mrs. Watson came in soon after, I could not 
wonder at her saying, “ She looks bad enough, 
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and all with worrying herself about that 
child ! She isn’t fit for it, Miss Henley. I 
don’t say nothing against the child, but your 
sister isn’t fit to have a child on hand, hour 
after hour. Mark my words ! ” 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 

I was about as usual the next day for some 
hours, and on my return expected to find 
Primrose with Mildred. 

But she was alone; and in answer to my 
question, she said that Primrose had been 
with her for an hour, but had gone home 
about three o'clock with Dick. Old Mr. 
Lacey was afraid of her being out later on 
this particular afternoon, as the demonstra¬ 
tion of fire-works and bonfires was expected 
to be greater than usual. 

“So I thought," I replied; “many of the 
shops on the Cathedral Green were being 
boarded up as I came across it, and the bon¬ 
fire is already piled up to a great height. 
What folly it is when hundreds of poor 
people would be thankful for the faggots. 
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There is to be a ridiculous effigy burned, and 
a grand procession to follow it.” 

“ How glad I am we are out of the way 
of it all,” said Mildred ; “ Primrose has been 
puzzling me with questions about the fifth of 
November, and she seems to have a horror 
of the bonfire, and the squibs and crackers.” 

“ I almost wish we could have had her 
here to-night with us,” I said; “but her 
father would have been anxious, and St. Mag¬ 
dalene’s Lane will not attract the crowd 
which will gather in the Cathedral Green. 
Are you better, darling ?” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “The pain is 
nearly gone. Mrs. Watson is in a kind mood 
to-day, and when Primrose was here, she 
brought us such a nice little luncheon, 
though she could not resist telling Primrose 
she was not to worrit me as I was ill, as if 
she could do so! She was so sweet and gentle 
to-day; and 0 Janet, you should have heard 
her sing to the piano as she played the 
bells. She got the notes to harmonise in 
the most wonderful manner, and then her 
voice singing, * Come un-to Me, and I will 
give you rest,’ it seemed to bring the 
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rest to me. What a happy day it was for 
me, Janet, when you brought me that child! 
But I am forgetting to tell you that there 
is a letter for you; it came by the mid-day 
post. Here it is ; ” and Mildred drew from 
her basket a letter on thin foreign paper. I 
had known the writing in days that were 
past. I knew it now, though years had 
gone by since I had seen it. It was my 
cousin Herbert’s. 

“ Then he has not forgotten us,” I said. 

“Who has not forgotten us?” Mildred 
asked. 

It seemed so strange that she should ask 
the question; but he might not have been, he 
could not have been always in her thoughts 
as he had been in mine. It was mingled 
pain and pleasure to read that letter, for my 
cousin was very ill, and had been obliged to 
give up his post at one of the mission stations 
in India, and was on his way home to recruit. 
He had met with a young officer who came 
from the neighbourhood of Effingham. His 
sister was a pupil of mine, and so our names 
had been mentioned to Herbert. He spoke 
of meeting again, if his life was spared, and 
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taking up, as he said, the thread where we 
had dropped it on that bright summer morn¬ 
ing when T, a girl of scarcely nineteen, saw 
him go away from our dear old vicarage with 
my father, going to give up bright prospects 
at home, that he might take brightness to 
heathen lands. I had looked upon him as a 
hero in those days, as a second Henry Martyn, 
and had often wished in my daily toil that I 
could have a word of encouragement from 
him. He had written to us when our father 
died, and once since. But I had seen his 
name in mission reports, and had followed 
his career every step of the way. It would 
be easier for me to take up the thread of his 
life, than for him to take up mine. We read 
the letter over several times that evening, and 
talked of the old days, and of Herbert and 
his work, his zeal and energy, and self-devo¬ 
tion. We were so engrossed with this subject 
that, as the night closed in, we forgot the 
fifth of November, and all the tumult and up¬ 
roar which reached us, only as a dim murmur 
of many voices from the city. A few squibs 
and crackers were let off in our own quiet 
street, but the centre of attraction was the 
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Cathedral Green, and there the great mass of 
people congregated. 

Those who have never seen Effingham on 
the night of the fifth of November can have 
no idea of the uproar and confusion which 
reign supreme. 

Year after year the old Norman towers of 
the cathedral stand out in their quiet majesty 
as the lurid glare of the gigantic bonfire 
illuminates them, and lights up every carved 
figure of saint or patron king on its west 
front, with a distinctness which has a wonder¬ 
ful effect. Wonderful and strange, while the 
turbulent and noisy crowd suites beneath, 
and shouts and cries mingle with the sharp 
“ whist” of a rocket as it rises into the 
murky sky, and the reports of squibs and 
wheels as they sputter and burst with bangs 
and cracks which excite young Effingham 
into renewed zeal The greater part of the 
crowd know not why they are come together; 
the story of Guy Faux and the Gunpowder 
Plot is growing faint and dim, but it affords 
a plea for an annual demonstration, and an 
annual consumption of faggots; so young 
Effingham is not likely to relinquish it. That 
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there is danger to property and even to life is 
scarcely thought of, but danger, undoubtedly, 
does exist, as Mildred and I were soon to learn. 

We had been silent for a few minutes, 
and I had gone far away in thought from 
Effingham, and all connected with it, when a 
violent ring at the bell made us both start. 
A ring repeated again and again, and then 
the small knocker was pounded at in a way 
which was enough to alarm Mrs. Watson. 
I went to the top of the stairs, and said, 
“ Mrs. Watson, who can that be ?” 

Mrs. Watson answered me from the hall, 
“ Some of them stupid mummers dressed up 
in hat and feathers, I *11 be bound! They 
shall catch it! ” she added, as the bell was 
again violently pulled, and the knocker 
assaulted. 

“ I shall only open the door with the chain, 
I can tell you ! ” she said, as she cautiously 
drew back the bolt, and asked, "Who is 
there ? ” 

“ It is me.” 

And I knew the voice to be Dick’s. 

“ Oh, will you ask Miss Henley to come 
directly ? ” he gasped. 
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I ran down-stairs, and Mrs. Watson, at my 
request, opened the door. There, by the light 
of the gas, I saw Dick’s pale, almost ghastly 
face. 

He caught my dress with a convulsive 
grasp, and I could only catch the words, 
“ Primrose, she is burned! she will die! 
Primrose! ” 

“ Wait one moment,” I answered, “ and I 
will come.” 

“ Lor! Miss Henley, you don’t know what 
the streets are like to-night! You can’t go ! ” 

But I was deaf to Mrs. Watson’s remon¬ 
strances ; and having told Mildred what was 
the matter, as gently as I could, I put on 
my cloak and hat, and returned to Dick. 

He was in an agony of impatience, and 
was darting off, when he saw that I was 
ready, but I called to him to stop. “ You 
must not desert me, Dick, you must walk with 
me, and try to tell me what has happened.” 

“ It is all my fault,” he said, striding on. 
“ I took her to the end of the lane, just to 
see the bonfire. She went to please me. 
She was shaking with fright, and a squib set 
fire to her frock. If I only knew who set it 
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off! Oh I What shall I do ? What shall I 
do?” 

“ Have you been for a doctor ? ” I asked. 

"Yes, I ran for Mr. Marsh, as I came 
through the Circus. But, oh, ma'am, will 
you make haste! would you make haste! ” 

Dick's entreaty was so piteous—there was 
such a ring of agony in his voice—I was 
already running, rather than walking. And 
as we drew nearer the scene of the great de¬ 
monstration, the noise and tumult was like 
the roar of an angry sea. Full of anxiety 
and distress, as I felt, I could not help 
being struck with the grandeur of the Cathe¬ 
dral, as we came suddenly upon it, standing 
out in such strange distinctness, gray, and 
calm, and solemn, and almost, I could fancy, 
in its grandeur and steadfastness reproving 
the foolish clamour which raged below. 

Very soon, however, I was unmindful of 
all else, but of the child I so dearly loved. 
Passing through a cluster of men and women 
in the little shop, who were drawn there from 
mingled motives of curiosity and kindness, I 
gained the little room where Primrose lay in 
her poor old father's arms. She was moaning, 
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and trembling, as if with fear; and the old 
deaf woman, Mrs. Tombs, was raising her 
voice to its highest pitch, telling Primrose 
that she must let the doctor undress hen 
Another woman was also remonstrating, and 
the doctor stood by irresolute; for when he 
attempted to go near the child, her convul¬ 
sive trembling increased, and her faint cry 
was, "Don’t touch! father, father, don’t-let 
him touch me! ” 

To which the poor old shoemaker replied, 
“ No, no, my darling, no, no! Not if she 
don’t wish.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Marsh, turning to me, “ I 
must examine the extent of the child’s inju¬ 
ries. Can you do anything ? ” 

I knelt down by Primrose, and gently 
spoke her name. The closed eyelids were 
raised, and the large lustrous eyes turned on 
me. " Oh, Miss Henley, Miss Henley! It 
was the fire, the fire! ” 

“ Where does it hurt you, my darling ? ” 
“My arm, and my leg. Don't touch! 
Where is Dick ? Don’t be angry with 
him.” 

“ But I am angry,” said Mr. Lacey, “ I am 
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angry; he shall never cross my threshold 
again ; the young villain ! ” 

“ Oh, yes, oh, yes ! Poor Dick, he couldn’t 
help it! Oh, the pain, the pain! ” 

"Yes, dear,” I said, "I know it is very 
bad. You must let this kind gentleman try 
to make it better. You must let your father 
carry you up to your little bed, and then I 
will stay with you.” 

She shook her head, or rather moved it 
uneasily, as it rested on her father’s shoulder, 
murmuring, “ The pain, the pain ! ” 

Poor little Primrose ! The change in her 
sweet face was touching; it was drawn and 
pinched, and fear, terrible fear, seemed to be 
stamped upon her countenance. 

"I think she is suffering more from the 
shock to the nervous system, than from the 
burn itself,” Mr. Marsh said to ma “ But, of 
course, I must make an examination, and 
dress the burn.” 

As he spoke, there was a movement in the 
shop, and a sound of angry remonstrance. 
Then, almost simultaneously, Dick had made 
his way through all obstacles, and had thrown 
himself on his knees by Primrose’s side. " I 
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obtained a curacy at Brooksmouth, or rather, 
was added to the staff of the vicar of that 
place, who was his friend. The mild sea air 
was recommended to him for the re-establish¬ 
ment of his health, and the work expected 
from him was light. A great many foreign 
vessels put in at Brooksmouth, and Herbert 
was more especially to look after the sailors. 
For this he was, from his previous experience, 
peculiarly fitted, and was able to speak to 
them in their own languages, for which he 
had always had a wonderful facility. Before 
the June days had stretched out to their 
longest span, Mildred and I were settled in 
a new home—a home of which I was the 
mistress, as Herbert’s wife. There is ever a 
shadow over earthly joy—ever something 
to remind us that this is not our rest, and 
that we must look for a rest which remaineth. 
For, vain were our united efforts to per¬ 
suade Mr. Lacey to part with Primrose, and 
allow her to be removed within reach of us. 
Vain were our efforts to persuade him to give 
up the home, in which he lived a sort of 
vegetable existence, and so give the child the 
air and sunshine which she craved for. 

H 
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The permission to take her away from 
St. Magdalene’s Lane was wrung from the 
old man at last; but it came too late. 
Why do I say, too late ? For He, without 
whose leave not a sparrow falleth, numbered 
the hairs of my little Primrose’s head, and 
saw that it was best for the child to take 
her to His eternal rest. 

It was one sultry August afternoon when 
I was onoe more in St Magdalene’s Lane. 
A letter, sealed with a laige red wafer, had 
Teached me, by that morning’s post, and I 
found within “ C. Lacey’s humble desire that 
Miss H. would come and see his child, and 
take her away with her to the sea, for she 
was very weak, very weak, indeed.” 

Poor dreamy old man, he had forgotten 
that I was no longer Miss Henley, but 
Mrs. Percival. I answered his summons, 
however, by the mid-day train from Brooks- 
mouth, and reached my destination about 
two o’clock. The moment I entered the room, 
I saw how it was. The child I loved so well 
was passing away from before our eyes for ever. 
Her father sat by the little bed, and, strange 
and unwonted sight, Miss Tripp, quiet and 
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subdued, was preparing a cooling draught 
for Primrose, silently and sadly, for she 
.knew what was at hand. She knew, and 
old deaf Mrs. Tombs knew, and I knew, 
that the angel of death was come for Prim¬ 
rose, but her father did not, or would not 
know it. 

"She shall go to see the lady,” he was 
saying. “ Look, Posie, here she is ! She will 
take her away to the blue sea, and my Prim¬ 
rose shall gather shells.” 

The child, whose breath came short and 
fast, tried to smile, holding out both her 
little arms to me. I had seen her regularly 
every week since I had lived at Brooksmouth, 
sometimes oftener, for we were within easy 
reach. Only three days previously, I had 
been with her, and had thought that she 
would live months, perhaps years. But one 
of those sudden changes had come over her 
since then; failures of strength, caused by 
the great heat, the doctor said, and she re¬ 
fused all nourishment. 

“Am I going to mother ? ” she whispered, 
as I clasped her in my arms. “ Am I going 
to die ? ” 
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“ Yes, darling/’ I said, " yes, I think you 
are.” 

" Poor father, poor father! ” she murmured. 
"I don’t think I am afraid,” she said. " I 
feel Jesus is near, I almost saw Him last 
evening. He will take care of me.” 

"Yes,” I said, "my darling, yes.” 

"You will comfort father, won’t you? 
Father, I shall see mother, I ’ll take your love 
to her.” 

The old man shook his head. " You are 
not going away, my Primrose. Father can’t 
spare you.” 

" No, you couldn’t spare me to go to my 
dear lady—to see Miss Mildred; hut never 
mind, father, I shall see her in heaven, and, oh, 
I hope I shall see you and Dick, dear Dick! ” 

As she uttered her faithful friend’s 
name, the tears came to her eyes. "Miss 
Tripp,” she said, " come close. When Dick 
comes back, be kind to him, please. Will. you, 
Miss Tripp ? ” 

A spasm passed over that thin hard face, 
and Miss Tripp’s harsh voice was softened as 
she answered, " As you ask me, Primrose, I 
win.” 
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“ You promise,” said the child earnestly, 
“ and, oh, give him my love, and tell him to 
be sure to love Jesus, and to come to me in 
heaven.” 

After this she seemed to sleep, her head 
on my shoulder. Herbert came in and said 
a few words of prayer, but we did not know 
if she heard him. Then there was a short 
space of restlessness and difficulty of breath, 
and then suddenly she opened her sweet 
eyes, radiant with a light from the unseen 
world, and said, faintly, "Yes, yes, I’m 
coming! ” 

I knew she heard them, the old bells of 
the Cathedral chiming their melodious chime, 
for she added, “Listen,—Hark,—the bells! 
‘ Come un-to Me- - ” 

She stopped, but the bells finished the 
sentence. As the last note sounded, the 
child had entered into rest,—His rest which 
He had died to purchase for her, and for all 
believers. Amen. 

So she passed away; the gentle child! 
gathered to the heavenly kingdom to blossom 
for ever in the paradise of God. Very sweet 
and pleasant was her memory, softening the 
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hearts of those who had known her, by an 
influence which could not be resisted. 

“ I never see a spring flower, but I think 
of her, bless her! ” were Mrs. Watson’s words 
to me as we talked of her, many months 
after. 

“ If that young scapegrace ever does show 
his face in Effingham again, I’ll not turn 
him adrift for the child’s sake,” Miss Tripp 
would say, when occasionally I stopped at 
the door of the cook-shop, to exchange a 
greeting with its mistress, and to ask the 
same question, “Any tidings of Dick?” 
No, there were no tidings of Dick; and the 
months slipped away, and the seasons 
changed, and the old shoemaker lived on in 
his dark house, more dreamy than ever, now 
the light of his eyes was gone. But though 
he seemed as isolated and shut out from 
intercourse with his neighbours as in old 
days, I do not think his solitude was so 
complete as some might faqpy. It was very 
seldom that I did not see his Mary’s Bible at 
his side, when I paid him a visit; and, though 
he said but little, I had hope that he had 
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gone to the Saviour who had been so dear to 
his child, and that he was looking for the 
rest, to which his little Primrose had pointed 
him. He was crushed, poor old man, with 
the weight of his loss. Sometimes he would 
breathe out a remorseful cry, that he had not 
let the child come to us at Brooksmouth, as 
we had so earnestly desired. 

“ She used to say, she didn’t wish to leave 
me,” he would repeat in self-excuse; “ that 
she did, but I oughtn’t to have listened to 
her; it wasn't because I didn’t love her,— 
love her! I never loved any one but her 
mother like her. They was both too good 
for me—too good for me! That’s how it 
was.” 

From these fits of despondency it was very 
hard to rouse the old man, but the most 
distant reference to Dick would excite him 
at once. He considered the boy to have 
been the means of depriving him of his child, 
and to attempt to reason with him, or bring 
him to a better and more forgiving spirit 
was, to all appearance, hopeless. Herbert, 
whose judgment was always good, advised 
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me to let the subject rest, and I tried to do 
so, leaving it to the Holy Spirit of God to 
teach the old father to forgive, as he hoped 
to be forgiven. 



CHAPTER XI. 


ANOTHER PRIMROSE. 

Five years had passed away since Primrose’s 
death, when one summer evening I was 
sitting on the beach at Brooksmouth with 
Mildred, lying in her invalid chair by my 
side, and my little girl playing at my feet. 

The waves were rippling gently on the 
strip of shingles which girt the shore below 
the sands, the music was soothing, and as I 
looked over the bay to the blue line of distant 
hills, towards which the sun was hastening, 
thoughts of the eternal rest beyond the stormy 
troubled sea of life came to my soul. With 
these thoughts, the image of many that I had 
loved and lost rose before me, and happy as 
I now was, I could be thankful for them, 
that they had crossed the stream of death, 
and had entered through the gates into the 
city. The sands at Brooksmouth are level, 
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and stretch out for some miles in an un¬ 
broken line. While* Mildred read, and I 
mused, little Primrose, my child, whom I had 
named in memory of the past, had wandered 
away from us, and I was roused from my 
dream by hearing a shout as if of warning. 

Starting up, I saw a horse galloping without 
a rider in a direct line towards the spot where 
my child was standing, a long strip of sea¬ 
weed in one hand, and her wooden spade in 
the other. Before I could rush towards her and 
try to snatch her from the impending danger, 
as I called her name, a man had interposed 
between the horse and the child, and seizing 
the rein with a firm hand, had stopped the 
animal in its mad career, and saved my little 
girl from a dreadful fate. I pressed her in 
my arms, my heart beating with untold 
thankfulness, and scarcely conscious of the 
voices around me, for many people who had 
been walking or sitting on the sands, having 
seen my child's danger and seen her deliver¬ 
ance also, had gathered round. Primrose 
alone was not frightened, and when I took 
her to her Aunt Mildred's chair, and she began 
to cry over her, tears of thankfulness, she 
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looked up surprised and said, "Are you 
worse again, Auntie Millie ?” Meanwhile the 
man who had saved my child's life having 
given the horse into the care of the groom 
from whom it had escaped, stood aloof, and I 
hastened to him with outstretched hands to 
thank him, if I could find words, for what he 
had done. As I looked up into his face I 
saw that though sunburnt he was still quite 
young, and a curious feeling that I had met 
him before came over me. He was tall and 
well-dressed, and as I wrung his hand and 
begged him to come home with us that my 
husband might thank him too, I was sur¬ 
prised at the first words he said in a voice 
trembling with emotion, “ Did you call that 
little girl Primrose, ma’am ?” 

Then in a moment it flashed upon me, and 
I said, “ You are Dick !” 

Yes, it was Dick at last. He had only just 
t returned to England, and his story was one 
which is often told of successful labour in a 
distant country, and the prosperity which re¬ 
sults from perseverance, ability, and hard 
work. He had gone on board a vessel at 
Brooksmouth on that dark November day, 
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now nearly six years before, and bad worked 
his way out to America as cabin boy, but he 
disliked seafaring life, and was hired by a 
passenger to proceed with him to Chicago 
where he had a farm, and needed labour, for 
which he could pay welL By degrees Dick 
saved out of his wages, and two years before 
had set up near his old master’s premises on 
his own account. A great desire had seized 
him to come to England and see Primrose 
once more, if she still lived; and he had 
landed in Liverpool three days ago, and had 
found his way to old Effingham. 

His aunt had failed to recognise him, but 
when she did, received him graciously, and 
said, " Bygones should be bygones.” 

Dick’s great trouble, which he told me as 
he carried Primrose over the heavy sand 
and guided the donkey in Mildred’s chair 
towards our home, was that old Mr. Lacey 
refused to believe in his identity, and only 
shook his head in answer to his questions, 
saying, “ Primrose was gone, and he was all 
alone; and he never wished to think of or 
see any more of the boy who had caused her 
death.” 





“ I touched the old man’s shoulder before he was aware of my 
presence .”—Page 109. 
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“It’s very hard, ma’am,” Dick continued. 
" I shall never be happy till the old gentle¬ 
man will forgive me. I should so like a 
keepsake of Primrose, too, just a bit of her 
hair and one of the hymn books she used to 
read out of.” 

His voice faltered and his lips quivered, 
while my Primrose, hearing her own name, 
stroked Dick’s tawny beard, and said, "You’re 
a good man, you are; I ’ll take you home to 
see my papa.” 

Next day, at Herbert’s suggestion, I went 
to Effingham with Primrose and Dick, and we 
stood together in the shoemaker’s shop while 
little Primrose made her request. "Please, 
Mr. Lacey, you *re to be kind to this man, he 
is a very good man, and he stopped a great 
big horse from stamping upon me last 
night.” 

The child laid her hand on the shoemaker’s 
knee in the same caressing way in which 
the other Primrose was wont to beg for 
favours long ago. 

But Mr. Lacey bent lower and lower over 
his boot, and just as he had done years before 
tapped away at the sole, and took brad after 
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brad from his mouth apparently oblivious of 
what was passing. 

Then I spoke: “ You will thank Dick 
for saving my little Primrose, I know,” 

I said; “ Your Primrose loved him; with 
her dying breath she mentioned him, and, 
Mr. Lacey, Dick loved her, you know he did.” 

“ You know I did,” said poor Dick, kneel- * 
ing down before the old man's stool; “you 
know I did. Give me your blessing, sir, and 
say, for Primrose's dear sake, you will be 
friends.” 

There was a moment's pause, and then the 
feeble old man, so strong in his will, and so 
infirm and weak in body, gave way. He laid 
his hand on the young man’s shoulder as he 
knelt, and said distinctly, “God bless you, 
Dick, God bless you; we shall see her again 
in heaven, Dick; we shall all meet there and 
be happy, God bless you!” 

After this we were silent, and in the pause 
the Cathedral bells sounded as of old the same 
changeless notes—the same changeless, invita¬ 
tion from Him who is the same yesterday, to¬ 
day, and for ever. As Primrose's father and 
poor Dick sealed their friendship (and Dick 
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from that hour was as a son’to the old man) 
the bells slowly and sonorously rung out the 
words so dear to the soul of that child whose 
memory will be ever so blessed and so dear 
to me:— 

“ Come un-to me, and I will give you rest.” 


THE END. 


SANSON AND 00., PRINTERS, EDINBURGH. 
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